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Since 1946 when the development of the new 
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South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol, 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 


Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771 
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Some Dates for 1960 


One-Day Conference on “Planning and 
the Local Employment Bill” at Caxton 
Hall, London, S.W.1. This is the first step 
in an examination by the Association of 
the planning problems of regions suffering 
from economic setback or decline, and of 
the policies to be adopted if present trends 
are to be reversed. 

Speakers include: A. S. SADLER FORSTER, 
D. L. MUNBY, J. R. JAMES, U. AYLMER COATES 
and J. A. KENYON. Delegates fee £1 (15s. 
for members of TCPA). 


TCPA Annual General Meeting at 3 p.m. 
at the Connaught Rooms. Lord Salter of 
Kidlington in the Chair. The Annual 
General Meeting is to be preceded by a 
luncheon (12.30 for 12.45 p.m.) at which 
the Howard Memorial Medal will be pre- 
sented to Mr Clarence Stein in the pre- 
sence of His Excellency the American 
Ambassador. Luncheon tickets 30s. (ex- 
cluding wines). 


Study Tour of the USSR. 


Study Tour of Scotland, Northern Ire- 
land, and Eire. 


National Conference at County Hall, 
London. (Provisional dates 27-28 October.) 


During the Summer four One-Day Study Tours will be arranged 


Details of all activities from TCPA, 28 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, WC2 (TEM 5006) 
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ELECTRIC floor warming for 


cheaper heating 


The great advantages of electric floor 
warming are the very low installation 
and maintenance costs. Especially 
when built into blocks of flats. The 
system needs no boilers or flues, no 
pipes or radiators, no fuel stoking or 
ash removal. Carpets, tiles, wood 
blocks and other finishes can be laid 
over it. And it leaves rooms completely 
free and uncluttered. It’s a very com- 
fortable form of heating to live with 


because there aren’t any draughts, and 
the heat is evenly distributed through- 
out the rooms. The system is thermo- 
statically controlled, and can be 
operated by the tenants of each flat, 
who also pay their own running costs. 
But these won’t be high because only 
off-peak electricity need be used. 


And “Clean Air” is no problem at 
all with electric floor warming 


. For full information on electric floor w ing, 
Learn more about it! 0 Staliaeaaaaas 


write to your Electricity Board. 


Issued by the Electrical Development Association, 2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 
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Planning Problems 


of the Large Towns 


STATEMENT BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


1. There is widespread concern 
about the shortage of housing land in 
and around our great urban centres. 
Pressures to develop land as yet un- 
zoned (‘‘white’’ land) inside the in- 
ner edge of the green belts, the few 
remaining allocated sites in the green 
belts, and favourably situated sites in 
places up to many miles beyond 
them, are reflected in the ever-in- 
creasing prices being asked and paid 
for land allocated, or likely to be 
allocated, for building. These pres- 
sures are bound to become more in- 
tense. 


The Outward Migration 


2. There is a continuous move- 
ment out of the large towns by fami- 
lies wanting to buy their own homes, 
which is accelerated by the Govern- 
ment’s policy of encouraging private 
housing. This movement may be ex- 
pected to grow, because it is not pos- 
sible to provide within cities houses 
of the kind that people want in 


sufficient numbers or at prices they 
can afford. 

The dozen or so largest urban 
authorities have on their housing lists 
over a million more people than 
they can accommodate within their 
boundaries even at the high rehousing 
densities now prevailing. The present 
new towns and town development 
schemes in progress and in prospect 
will only modestly reduce this hous- 
ing list ‘‘overspill”. Some of these 
cities contain our worst and most ex- 
tensive slum areas. All suffer from 
acute traffic and housing congestion, 
and have urgent redevelopment prob- 
lems. Satisfactory progress in slum 
clearance, redevelopment, and road 
improvements means more “over- 
spill’, and is being seriously hindered 
by the shortage of housing sites for 
displaced families. 


Growth of Population 


3. Population is still increasing and 
the number of households requiring 
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separate accommodation is increas- 
ing even faster. This trend will con- 
tinue because of the growing propor- 
tion of elderly people; because men 
and women are marrying younger; 
because the post-war birth-rate bulge 
will soon bring a marked increase in 
the number of marriages; and be- 
cause the birth-rate has recently risen 
again. Perhaps the dominant factor, 
however, is the welcome rise in real 
incomes, which the Government is 
pledged to maintain. The consequent 
demand for more, and much better, 
housing cannot be met by increasing 
the already excessive densities in 
central redevelopment. “Building 
higher”’ is socially unsatisfactory and 
enormously costly in national and 
local subsidies. And it has no signi- 
ficant effect in reducing “‘overspill’’. 
4. Office employment is growing 
in most large centres, and at an alarm- 
ing rate in central London. Many 
people are travelling greater dis- 
tances to work each day in conse- 
quence. As people flock outwards to 
dormitory areas in search of better 
homes, cthers from the rest of the 
country flock towards the centres in 
search of better jobs. A disproportion- 
ately large amount of the increase in 
total industrial employment is taking 
place around the Greater London 
and West Midlands conurbations. 


Accepted Planning Policy 
5. There is general agreement 
about the right planning policies: 


(a) Prevention of further growth of 


employment levels in the con- 
gested urban centres. 

Dispersal of jobs as well as people 
from these centres, and their re- 
location in suitable places beyond 
the green belts. 

Speedier renewal of these centres 
to decent and efficient standards 


(5) 


Ss 


for the great numbers who 
will continue to live and work in 
them. 
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(d) Prevention of further outward 
growth by firmly held green belts, 

(e) Attraction ofemployment to some 
declining areas, and the economic 
and social improvement of such 
areas. 


Green Belts and Dispersal 


6. Green belts have an essential 
place in the policy as a means of pre- 
venting the further outward spread of 
the conurbations. It would be a sad 
result if green belts made daily 
journeys longer and more costly by 
merely interrupting urban spread and 
thrusting it further out into the 
countryside. The essential corollary 
of a firm green belt policy is an ade- 
quate programme of dispersal of 
people and jobs from congested cen- 
tres, together with a determination 
to reduce (or at least hold) employ- 
ment levels in them. The Association 
warmly welcomes recent statements 
by the Government that they are 
determined to prevent new industries 
coming to at least some of these areas, 
and to limit the expansion of existing 
industry and commerce in them. But 
the present dispersal programme is 
totally inadequate in size, and places 
too great a reliance on machin- 
ery now shown to be largely ineffec- 
tive. 


Effective Machinery for Dispersal 

7. Much the most effective instru- 
ment of dispersal so far devised is the 
development corporation operating 
under the New Towns Act. The eight 
new towns around London have 
helped greatly to ease pressure within 
the conurbation. In these towns 
homes are close to factories, offices, 
and shops, and journeys to work are 
short and easy. ‘The new towns are 
now highly efficient industrial units 
making an important contribution to 
the national wealth. In them, deve- 
lopment is more compact and land is 
much more economically used than in 
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uncontrolled dispersal. Regrettably, 
no new towns have been started in 
England since 1950, and present ones 
are nearing completion. None at all 
have been built to relieve congestion 
and absorb the pressures for expan- 
sion in conurbations and large towns 
other than London. 

Since 1952 the Government has 
sought to rely mainly on co-operation 
between local authorities under the 
Town Development Act to effect an 
orderly pattern of dispersal. This Act 
can usefully assist the expansion of 
small towns where satisfactory agree- 
ments can be reached by the local 
authorities concerned. The Associa- 
tion therefore supports its widest 
possible use. But the Act has been 
ineffective in reducing congestion in 
large centres, whose ‘“‘export”’ needs 
are far greater than the capacities of 
the limited number of suitably distant 
small towns willing and able to ex- 
pand under such agreements. 


City Sponsorship of New Towns 


8. The Government has also sug- 
gested that authorities with overspill 
problems should themselves build 
new towns. While not opposed to this 
idea, the Association would point out 
that there are serious obstacles to its 
successful achievement. To minimize 
local opposition the authority tends 
to be driven to a virgin or sparsely 
populated site, and there are very few 
suitable sites of this kind in the areas 
within which the search must be con- 
ducted. There is an understandable 
reluctance on the part of a city 
authority to encourage some of its 
prosperous industries and businesses 
to move to another authority’s area. 
It would also be difficult for it, in 
developing a new town, to adopt the 
viewpoint of the local community. In 
any case, very little progress has been 
made in the face of the many formid- 
able obstacles. If the Government re- 
gards this method as a necessary part 
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of the solution, however, surely the 
Government should assume some re- 
sponsibility for promoting its fulfil- 
ment. In particular there is a need of 
strong central guidance in the selec- 
tion of sites. 


New Impulse Needed 


g. The Association is now con- 
vinced that dispersal on the scale re- 
quired and in the time available 
cannot be brought about by the Town 
Development Act and new towns 
promoted by individual cities with- 
out other measures. The problems 
are not merely local planning prob- 
lems; they are problems of regional 
and national scope, and necessitate 
positive initiatives by the Govern- 
ment. Without such initiatives the 
pressure for sporadic development all 
over south-east England and around 
most large towns will be impossible 
to resist. It is impossible in a society 
of rising standards and increasing 
population to stop undesired forms of 
urban development unless positive 
provision is made for desirable types 
of development in desirable places. 

It is inevitable that a sufficient area 
of land must be zoned for further 
urban development. How much, and 
where, are questions which ultimately 
the Government must have a major 
say in deciding. The problem of urban 
sprawl and spontaneous dispersal has 
become regional in its imimediate 
impact, but no regional planning 
bodies exist to cope with it. In some 
parts of the country it raises issues 
transcending even the immediate 
region. It seems inescapable, there- 
fore, that the Government must 
stimulate adequate regional solutions 
in relation to an overall national 
policy. 

We strongly urge that the Govern- 
ment consult immediately with the 
local planning authorities affected, or 
likely to be affected, by development 
trends outside as well as within their 
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areas. The nature, size, and possible 
incidence of the outside trends should 
be made clear to them, and their 
views as to their own appropriate 
policies ascertained. Planning author- 
ities of areas beyond the green belts 
should be asked to say what parts of 
their areas are most suitable for 
expansion by the reception of both 
employment and population. 


More New Towns 


10. Itis urgently necessary that the 
great demand for heme ownership 
now impinging on the countryside, 
and the “overspill’ that will arise 
from good central redevelopment, be 
guided into selected places, and co- 
ordinated with the provision of em- 
ployment and social facilities. This 
means a considerable amount of 
new urban development—new towns 
and town expansions — beyond 
green belts. In the regions near the 
great conurbations these develop- 
ments must almost inevitably be 
based on towns already in existence, 
as are most of the new towns already 
built under the New Towns Act. 

Further new towns should also be 
established in areas more distant from 
the conurbations, in order to provide 
counter-magnets for newemployment 
and people otherwise certain to be 
drawn to them, as well as to attract 
industries, businesses, and people 
willing to move greater distances out 
of the overcrowded towns. 

These further new towns, and es- 
pecially those outside the range of the 
conurbations, should be located in 
close relationship to the communica- 
tions pattern (particularly the motor- 
ways pattern) now being established. 
Their location should in turn influ- 
ence the choice and development of 
this pattern. 


Development Corporations 


11. In general the Association con- 
siders that these further new towns 
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should be built by development cor- 
porations under the New Towns Acct, 
which have proved dynamic and 
efficient agencies for planning and 
estate development. They could and 
should, however, have a larger pro- 
portion of private building, especially 
of houses, than the present new 
towns, thus encouraging owner-oc- 
cupation. In suitable cases, a single 
development corporation might plan 
and carry out two, three, or even four 
new town expansion schemes within 
convenient distances. Some of the 
more distant new towns called for in 
paragraph 10 should be in rural areas 





where population and economic de- | 


cline need to be reversed. ‘‘Regional 
development corporations” could do 
more than existing machinery to 
bring vitality to these areas. 


Town Development Act 


12. Experience has shown that this 
Act is likely to make only a small 
contribution to meeting the dispersal 
problem. It is doubtful whether a 
revision of the administrative policies 
operated in its framework would 
materially change its prospects. How- 
ever, where district, county, and city 
authorities are keen to proceed, under 
the Act, they should be given every 
encouragement to do so, including 
better financial aid. The Act’s pro- 
visions should also be extended to 
enable these authorities to set up joint 
boards with power to designate, ac- 
quire, and develop land for town 
development purposes. A board em- 
ploying its own staff and managing its 
own finances would be able to pursue 
a firm and consistent policy over a 
period of years. Some Exchequer pro- 
vision (for example, deferment of loan 
repayments) would be necessary in 
the early years before investment be- 
comes productive. 


Conclusion 
13. [t cannot 


be 


too strongly 
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t cor- | stressed that the problems discussed speedily worsen, while palliatives to 
s Act, | jn this statement demand immediate _ relieve such congestion will become 
and | and bold Government action for posi- ever more costly. The efficient func- 
and tive development in considered situa- tioning of our cities and towns, the 
J and | tions. Without such action, planning comfort and convenience of those who 
’ pro- restrictions cannot be enforced with live and work in them, and a healthy 
cially | sufficient strength to prevent our relationship between urban and rural 
new | great towns spreading more rapidly economy are attainable aims for the 
er-oc- | over the countryside. Green belts will last two-fifths of the twentieth cen- 
single | lose important elements of popular tury. But they necessitate a much 
: plan support, and be much more difficult more definite planning and develop- 
four | to safeguard. Traffic and other con- ment policy than is yet in operation. 
vithin | gestion in and around these cities will March 1960. 
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y to IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
Study Tour in USSR 
it this ¢ 
small P : P : — TPE N Ons 
comal The TCPA, in conjunction with the USSR-Great Britain Soci- 
ler a ety in Moscow and the Wayfarers Travel Agency Ltd, is arrang- 
licies ing a special holiday-study tour in the Soviet Union early in June 
vould ; : ‘ , F te 
rea 1960, for members and their friends interested in town and 
1 city country planning, town development, building, and architecture. 
inder The tour will be for 14 days and will include Moscow, Lenin- 
every | , , ‘ 
dina grad and Kiev. Travel from London to Moscow and inter-city 
ro- travel in the USSR will be by air. Accommodation “Tourist B” 
p y 
d to class. Official visits will be under the auspices of appropriate 
) joint e ae : 
Soviet authorities. 
, ace 
town The inclusive charge for travel, accommodation, and excur- 
: ae sions is £149. (Extras for ist Class or “Tourist A” accommoda- 
ng its é ° ; ; 
mage tion.) A substantial reduction will be made for members of the 
yer a Association who, in the opinion of the Association, would bene- 
ae fit by the opportunity for study the tour presents. 
oan 
‘y in A leader for the party will be selected by the Association. 
t be- Inquiries should be addressed as soon as possible to Tour Secretary, 
TCPA, 28 King Street, London, WC2 (Telephone TEM 5006). 
ngly 
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MOSCOW’S FIRST NEW TOWN: 1 


A study of the preliminary plan for the first of erght satellite towns 
Sor Moscow was made in ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING, No. 1, 


1959, by Professor V. Baburov, who then made certain criticisms. 


In issue No. 8, 1959, of the same journal, the chief architect for the 


new town describes the later and more detailed plan adopted. 


HE FIRST satellite town of 
Moscow, Kryukovo, is about 
40 kilometres from the capital. 
The site is bounded by the Oktiabrski 
railway, the main Leningrad road, 
and the Krukovski road. Kryukovo 
station is within 3 kilometres of the 
town centre, and Malino station is 
also near. 

The basic ideas and suggestions in 
the general plan of the town have been 
further developed in the final version, 
with the object of creating more fa- 
vourable conditions for both work 
and play for the population, advan- 
tage being taken of the natural sur- 
roundings. 

The proposals in the general plan 
have been corrected in working out 
the detailed plan. The limits and ex- 
tent of the residential area of each 
neighbourhood have been more clear- 
ly defined. The main town centre has 
been moved away from the edge of 
the lake and will now be built on a 
level piece of land with higher and 
more gentie contours. Now it has 
ceased to be an island-like area, sur- 
rounded on all sides by main com- 
munication systems; instead, one side 
now immediately adjoins the resi- 
dential area. 

The central sports stadium has 
been moved from the town square to 
the opposite bank of the lake, which 
will enable the grand-stand to be con- 
structed on a natural earth bank. The 

* Translation by J. 
condensed. 


Lloyd, editorially 


by 1. ROZHIN* 


area of the lake has been reduced to 
15 hectares. 


Industries harmless from the public | 








health point of view will be placed | 


near to the built-up area. Two zones, | 
instead of one, will be provided for | 


industries not dependent on rail | 


transport: one in the north-east of | 


the site and the other on its southern 
limits. 

The basic ideas remain unchanged 
in the detailed plan: namely, the 
population of the town is to be 65,000 
(with a prospective increase to 
80,000); the calculated area of “‘liv- 
ing-space”’ per person is to be 9 
square metres; and the standard 
height of residential buildings is to be 
four storeys. 


Allocation of Land 


It is intended to use 1,220 hectares | 


for the development of the town. The 
building area, surrounded by woods, 
occupies a central position. Separated 
from it by a green strip lie the areas 
for industrial development and for 
municipal and other services. 


As a result of official decisions a | 


network of industrial undertakings 
will be established, based on light 
industries and organizations from the 
overcrowded areas of Moscow. 

The main industrial area, on the 
north-west of the town, will cater for 
industries requiring railway trans- 
port. This area and the goods yard 
will be connected by a branch to the 
main lines. 
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Nearby will be municipal services, 
garages, industrial warehouses, de- 
pots, and food stores. Soon a concrete 
plant will be built here and a base 
for the construction of the town will 
be organized. A power station is 
planned on a neighbouring area. 

Industries that rely chiefly on road 
services are placed to the north-east, 
near the Leningrad road, and also to 
the south, near the edge of the wood- 
lands. The main municipal services 
will be in the eastern part of the site. 
Here are planned a refuse destructor, 
a salvage sorting depot, garages for 
the harvesting machines of the town, 
an electric sub-station, and, at some 
distance, the cemetery. 

The town area, based on the ulti- 
mate population of 80,000, is divided 
as follows: 


Hectares 
Building area “% ». 590°0 
Industrial .. si i ore 
Storage and municipal .. 116°5 
Roads outside development 32-7 


area oe oe oe 
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Water “is “s « 20 
Green strips < ve 1S 
Collective orchards -. 48°0 
Park land .. si .» 264-0 
Nurseries .. - .. 46-0 





Total 1,220-0 





Structural Layout 


The building area is divided into 
ten neighbourhoods, each with a 
residential area for an average of 
6,500 people at a gross building 
coverage of 2,300 square metres per 
hectare, and one school. 

Groups made up of two to four of 
these units form separate residential 
areas with their own administrative 
and shopping centres. The number of 
units in such a group depends on 
their location and on the structural 
layout of the town. The town’s main 
centre at the same time fulfills the 
functions of a centre for the residen- 
tial areas of the unit adjoining it. 

The outlines of areas free from 
woodland, the lake to be made in the 


General plan showing proposed layout of the various zones. 
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RBH New Housing and Public Buildings 
MMOM:-Reserve Housing Areas 

Collective Orchards 

Green Plantations for communal use 
Industrial Zone 

Reserve Industrial Zone 

fEEEE] Green Plantations 


Detailed plan of Kryukovo. 


valley of the Skhodni stream, the 
large grassed areas that already exist 
on the site: all these divide the site 
into four quarters: central (including 
the main town centre), western, 
southern, and eastern. 

The main roads link the residential 
and industrial areas with external 
transport systems, that is, the Lenin- 
grad and Krukovski roads and Malino 
station on the Oktiabrski railway. A 
pedestrian has only to go some 400- 
600 metres to get to these main roads 
from the residential areas. 

The incoming roads from the 
Leningrad highway and Malino sta- 
tion are planned on the lines of 
boulevards, as are the roads from the 
centre to the hospital. Houses will 
face the road across a pavement of 
wooden blocks and all the buildings 
will be constructed with large spaces 
between them. The road from the 
town centre to the centre of the 


western residential area, as the main 
street of the town, will slightly differ 
in character from other roads and 
other sub-centres. Here shops, cafés, 
and self-service stores are planned to 
be built among the houses. 
Residential streets with carriage- 
ways 7 metres wide lead into the sub- 
centres, and from these branch off 
smaller roads and cul-de-sacs, 5 and 
3°5 metres wide, leading to groups of 
houses and detached buildings. Foot- 
paths 3-5 metres wide, usable in cases 
of necessity by vehicles (furniture 
vans, ambulances, or fire-engines, 


etc.), will lead right up to the en- | 


trances of the houses. A system of 
pedestrian paths will link, by the 
shortest possible route, the residen- 
tial areas with institutes of further 
education, municipal services, and 
industrial undertakings. Entry to the 
houses is planned only from resi- 
dential streets and thoroughfares. 
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The maximum distance to a house 
from a thoroughfare or a car park is 
6o metres. 

The division into ten residential 
sub-centres is made by means of the 
principal streets and areas of green- 
sward. 


Construction of the Site 


The basic idea of the planning is to 
give the population of the sub-centres 
agreeable amenities. Houses should 
be within walking distance of the 
main roads with their public trans- 
port, recreational areas, and shops 
for basic needs. When walking to the 
recreational areas people will no- 
where have to cross main roads. 

The planning of the sub-centres is 
governed by the way of life of their 
residents. Emphasis has been laid on 
the distribution of schools and other 
facilities for children. As all the sub- 
centres are comparatively small, it is 
planned that the schools will be built 
on the outskirts, near the woodland. 
The residential streets are so arranged 
that wherever possible children can 
get to school without having to cross 
them. Kindergartens and day nur- 
series, as a rule, have been planned 
in the centre of groups of houses, near 
the woodland areas. 

Residential areas will be arranged 
in groups of several houses, each 
group to have a courtyard with a 
southern aspect, where children can 


IOI 


play within sight of their parents. 
These groups will, in their turn, be 
surrounded by the gardens of the sub- 
centre, for the recreational and sport- 
ing activities of the adults and older 
children. Incidentally, in the evening 
the adult population can make use of 
the sporting facilities of the schools. 

The arrangement of houses has 
been planned to provide the best as- 
pects. Deviations from this are al- 
lowed only where the lie of the land 
makes regard for aspect difficult and 
where the life of the people necessi- 
tates the creation of a comfortable 
atmosphere and an interior court- 
yard garden. Houses with an east 
west aspect constitute 14 per cent of 
the town. 

Garages for individual cars will be 
built at the entrance to the houses 
from the street. 

The population composition of the 
new town is taken from the calcula- 
tion of the Institute for the General 
Plan. The necessary living space in 
the new town for small families is 
estimated at 98,829 square metres, 
and for large families 111,303 square 
metres. 

The general housing of the town 
will consist of four-storied fully pre- 
fabricated buildings with varying 
sectional construction, this being the 
most economic type. 


(to be concluded) 


Balzac on Paris 


‘‘Paris is in truth an ocean that no line can plumb.” 


(From Pére Goriot) 
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NEW YORK: LABORATORY FOR 
METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS* 


The New York conurbation, with nearly 16 million population, 


is now the world’s classic example of metropolitan concentration 


and growth. This unimpassioned account of the problems confront- 


ing the region, by the Executive Vice-President of the New York 


Regional Plan Association, Inc., is of interest to planners in all 


advanced countries. 


HE TRI-STATE region embraces 

an area of 7,000 square miles 

around the Port of New York. 
This area, less than one-half of 1 per 
cent of the land of the United States, 
contains almost 10 per cent of the 
population. Its population of nearly 
16 million is growing at about 200,000 
persons a year over 30 square miles 
of new urban structure a year. In 
the last twenty years as many people 
have been added as live in the city of 
Chicago and an area about twice the 
size of New York City has been con- 
verted from open to intensively ur- 
banized land. 

In this huge and dynamic urban 
area are found the greatest concentra- 
tions of population living in the most 
extreme forms of high-density resi- 
dential areas. Here also is found the 
most widespread dispersal ofan urban 
population around one core area—a 
circle of urbanization with an average 
radius of approximately fifty miles. 
Within this one region millions live 
in automobile-oriented environs in 
the same general pattern as today’s 
Los Angeles or Detroit. Other mil- 
lions live a mass-transit-oriented life 
which has its roots in the nineteenth- 
century city pattern. Thus the region 
presents the metropolitan frontier in 
both its aspects: virgin territory in the 

* Reprinted with permission from City and 
Regional Planning (New York), August 1959. 


by ©. McKIM NORTON 


process of urbanization, and obsoles- 
cent areas in the process of redevelop- 
ment. 


The Region’s Three Rings 

To the casual visitor the New York- 
Connecticut-New Jersey metropoli- 
tan region presents its wealthy fagade 
of Manhattan’s business, entertain- 
ment and luxurious residential dis- 
tricts, and its poverty-stricken back- 
yard of slums and obsolescent indus- 
trial areas. Actually, what is usually 
represented as ‘‘New York’”’ is but a 
fractional part of the Tri-State metro- 
polis. 

The region may be more accurately 
pictured as having three major rings, 
each with its own characteristics and 
problems yet each dependent upon 
the others as parts of a single expand- 
ing economic area. 


The Core Area 

The core area is the region’s oldest 
section—Manhattan, Brooklyn, the 
Bronx, and parts of Queens County in 
New York; Hudson County and parts 
of Essex County in New Jersey. A 
generation ago this area contained 
two-thirds of the region’s population. 
Today, though it has gained slightly 
in total numbers, it contains only 
about half. Large parts of the core 
area are obsolete not only as to build- 


ings, but as to the layout of streets and | 
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other facilities, and as to mixtures of 


land uses. Its residential accommoda- 
tion is tending to become a relatively 
small number of high-rent apart- 
ments and an increasingly large num- 
ber of often overcrowded low-rent 
apartments. The core area is the main 
reception centre for the region’s low- 
income in-migrants who are displa- 
cing the in-migrants of a generation or 
so ago. The latter are tending to move 
out of the core area altogether when 
they become culturally and econo- 
mically assimilated. Since most of the 
in-migrants are non-white and Puerto 
Rican people, the proportion of these 
categories in the core area’s total 
population is increasing rapidly. 

The core area is static or declining 
in manufacturing employment and 
in its proportion of the region’s total 
retail employment. 

During the time when the core 
area has been static or declining in 
residential and manufacturing uses, 
its financial and central office uses 
have attracted investments in new 


buildings and in the renovation of 


well-located older buildings. 

Should present trends continue, 
the core of the region might become 
a central administrative, cultural, 
and business district fringed thinly 
by high-rent residential areas sur- 
rounded by large areas of slums or 
near-slums and obsolescent manu- 
facturing districts. 


The Inner Ring 

The region’s inner ring encircles 
the core area in a band roughly ten to 
twenty-five miles from the central 
district on Manhattan Island. It in- 
cludes Staten Island, Nassau, and 
southern Westchester in New York; 
western Fairfield in Connecticut ; and 
Bergen, eastern Passaic, western Es- 
sex, and Union Counties in New 
Jersey. These areas have had steady 
population and employment growth 
for more than fifty years. In recent 
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years the tempo has increased. The 
inner ring is the scene of great activity 
in urban investments of all kinds— 
houses, factories, highways, shopping 
centres, schools, and municipal facili- 
ties. Part of its population commutes 
to work in the central city and its 
many locally employed office, manu- 
facturing, and service workers go to 
work by car. 

The inner ring contains both the 
old and the new suburbia. Contrasted 
with the core area where obsolescence 
is the chief problem, the inner ring is 
primarily the area of growth prob- 
lems although it also has old urban 
cities similar to the core area itself. To 
its counties have come middle- and 
upper-income families who would 
have settled or continued to live in 
the core counties when the region was 
younger. 

No one pattern of development 
stamps the inner ring. Most of its 
newer residential areas contain one- 
family homes. However, apartment 
houses are increasing in numbers as 
pressure for scarce in-living vacant 
land builds up. New shopping centres 
compete with older business districts, 
some of which have been shopping 
centres for many generations in the 
inner ring’s more than 200 munici- 
palities. Vacant land still exists, but 
is disappearing rapidly; contempor- 
ary urban uses consume much more 
land than was needed even as recently 
as thirty years ago. 


The Outer Ring 

The region’s ten outer county areas 
are today relatively undeveloped. 
They are, however, the fastest grow- 
ing part of the metropolitan area. The 
outer ring is developing as an “‘auto- 
mobile city’ and has many features 
in common with Los Angeles and De- 
troit. As expressways are built, radiat- 
ing out from the core area and pro- 
viding circumferential transportation 
between outer ring counties, new 
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centres are developing at interchange 
points. The problems of the outer ring 
are those associated with the trans- 
formation of rural and rural non-farm 
land to urban land. 

Like the inner ring, the outer is not 
all of one pattern. Some of its older 
small cities exhibit the symptoms of 
blight in their core areas and flight to 
their immediate environs. The outer 
ring also has its quota of central dis- 
trict commuters who journey up to 
one hundred miles a day between 
home and office. 

The predominant characteristic of 
the outer ring, however, is that of the 
metropolitan frontier where new de- 
velopments are creating a new Cir- 
cumferential city around what most 
people call ‘New York’’. This urban 
development includes manufacturing 
and research establishments of na- 
tional corporations, large-scale one- 
family housing developments and 
related shopping facilities for the 
middle-income market. 


Interdependence of the Rings 

Although these three rings repre- 
sent the results of different stages in 
growth, none of them is independent 
of the others. 

There is a daily necessity for trans- 
portation movements between and 
across the rings. Journeys to work 
from suburb to central city and from 
central city to suburb, journeys to 
shop, journeys to recreation places, 
movements of goods by truck—all 
these movements require routes which 
must traverse each of these rings. 

For example, the Narrows Bridge 
(construction scheduled tostart soon), 
a facility of great importance to inner 
and outer ring Nassau and Suffolk 
counties, requires approach and con- 
necting arterials which must of neces- 
sity pierce through the core counties 
of Kings (Brooklyn) and Richmond 
(Staten Island). 

Some of the best land in outer ring 
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Putnam County is pre-empted by 
New York City for its water supply. 
Utility lines and facilities must be 
located so as to create the necessary 
supply network despite their impact 
on areas which do not directly benefit 
from them. 

Health measures must be taken to 
prevent air or water pollution in one 
area which would be detrimental to 
other areas of the region. 

Many recreation demands can only 
be met on a regional basis. The clos- 
ing of county and municipal parks 
against non-residents is leading to a 
demand for more state parks open to 
everyone including core area resi- 
dents. 


State Subsidies Growing 

The region’s costs of public ser- 
vices are increasingly shared on a 
regional or large sub-regional basis. 
For example, the solution of a typical 
inner ring problem, the provision of 
school buildings for mushrooming 
Levittown, Long Island, was made 
possible by a grant of state aid. The 
source of this state aid was, of course, 
the New York income tax levied at 
large in the state. Another example of 
state aid is the rising state subsidy for 
social services and housing in New 
York City. Here the region’s great 
reception and training centre for its 
in-migrant labour force receives in- 
creasing amounts of federal as well as 
state aid. 

The people of the region who share 
its economic benefits cannot escape 
its governmental service costs except 
in some short-run situations. Indus- 
trialists who leave the core area to 
seek a more efficient location in an 
outer area share through federal 
taxes in the rebuilding of the obsolete 
core area they have abandoned. 

Because the region’s parts are de- 
pendent upon each other and because 
there is an increasing region-wide 
sharing of public investments in ser- 
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vices and improvements, the region’s 
governments and development agen- 
cies cannot avoid making deci- 
sions affecting the region’s future 
growth. 


Some Unanswered Questions 


It seems clear that the core area 
must be redeveloped both for reasons 
of the region’s economy and for social 
reasons. What is this area best suited 
for in the light of the region’s future 
growth? Should it be redeveloped 
with modern industrial districts ? For 
high, medium, or low density hous- 
ing? For middle-income groups as 
well as high and low-income groups ? 
How should this area be served with 
transportation ? By expressways? By 
rapid transit? By what combination 
of mass and private transport ? 

How can the inner ring area most 
economically provide itself with com- 
munity services and facilities? How 
can it avoid the over-building of resi- 
dential areas which appear to be one 
of the causes of the core area’s de- 
cline? Will the counties or the states 
play a greater role in providing joint 
municipal services or in equalizing 
local municipal tax revenues by 
grants-in-aid ? 

In the light of foreseeable redeve- 
lopment in the core counties and the 
patterns of the stable development in 
the inner ring area, what forms of 
residential and industrial develop- 
ment will be best suited to the outer 
ring counties as they are urbanized ? 
Should some agricultural uses be pro- 
tected from urban development in 
these areas ? What open space can be 
preserved in them to meet regional 
recreation needs ? 

What is the region’s future stake 
in mass transportation? Is rail com- 
muting an anachronism or an essen- 
tial and continuing part of the re- 
gional transportation system ? If it is 
essential, what agencies should be 
responsible for providing it? How 
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much public money should be in- 
vested in it ? What is the region’s stake 
in the new expressway system? Are 
expressways which may be essential 
to the inner and outer ring areas justi- 
fiable for the core area? How should 
they be related to redevelopment and 
areas of future growth ? 

Can the region afford both a fully 
developed expressway and a rail- 
transit system? Can we undertake, 
for example, to build and maintain in 
a metropolitan region of 20 million 
people spread across an area of 100 
miles in diameter an expanded 
transportation system which attempts 
to provide rapid transit for a great 
majority of its people from all resi- 
dential areas to all work places? Or 
does this concept of central core 
worker transportation (on which the 
New York City subway system was 
predicated) have to yield to the new 
dimensions of our metropolitan “‘city” 
and the concept of greater use of the 
automobile in outer areas (on which 
our regional expressway system is be- 
ing built) ? 


Towards Metropolitan Planning 


In the light of these facts and ques- 
tions, what counterforces are mount- 
ing to meet the problems they create ? 
The modern city planning movement 
started when city engineers began to 
look at city developments as a whole 
rather than as unrelated items such 
as streets, houses, sewers, utilities, 
schools, factories, etc. 

The metropolitan regional plan- 
ning movement began in 1922 with 
the work of the ““Committee on the 
Regional Plan of New York and its 
Environs” (an unofficial voluntary 
committee of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation of New York). This was the 
first attempt in the United States 
to analyse a multi-municipal metro- 
politan area and‘to “‘see it whole’’. 
Although most of the elements of that 
plan (with one crucial exception dis- 
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cussed below) have now been realized 
by a multitude of state, county, and 
local agencies in parks, parkways, 
expressways, bridges, tunnels, and air- 
ports, the concept of metropolitan re- 
gional planning has only just begun 
really to take hold in the minds of re- 
sponsible public officials. The fiction 
that any one of the 550 municipalities 
of the tri-state region can, for all pur- 
poses, be an island unto itself is rapid- 
ly disappearing. 

City planning won its way against 
the hostility of departmental bureau- 
crats. Regional planning operates in 
an even fiercer jungle of home rule 
municipalities and powerful inde- 
pendent authorities headed by able 
and sometimes potent bureaucrats. 
Regional planning which considers 
the metropolitan aspects of develop- 
ments involving several hundred 
municipalities and a score of authori- 
ties is still in its infancy. One can pre- 
dict as steady a development for the 
metropolitan approach of regional 
planning as we have seen in the now 
accepted citywide approach of city 
planning. 


Transport Capacity 

It was quite a stretch of the mind 
to see that just as elevators must be 
designed to serve the passenger de- 
mands of every floor of a highrise 
office building, so streets must have 
the proper capacity to serve the needs 
of the buildings which abut them, 
schools must have the proper capacity 
for the districts they serve, etc. This 
was the progression from engineering 
and architecture to city planning. Is 
it any greater stretch of the mind to 
consider the need of providing ade- 
quate passenger transportation faci- 
lities to serve the requirements of 
southern Manhattan, even though 
this means the transporting of over 
3 million persons ? The scale is greater 
but, as Justice Holmes used to say, it’s 
the “same old donkey of a problem”’ 
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that the city planners began to face 
up to years ago. 

As in city planning, metropolitan 
planning has two issues to face, one, 
to determine what land uses will take 
place, the other, what services will be 
provided for those land uses. It’s the 
problem of the skyscraper and its ele- 
vators on a new scale. 


The Transport Dilemma 


The new metropolitan scale of 


planning is well illustrated by the 
current “mass transportation crisis” 
in our tri-state region. Interestingly 
enough, the “Regional Plan of New 
York and its Environs’, which in 
1929 projected a workable transpor- 
tation system for the land uses the 
region has today, has been carried 
out in all major respects except for 
the development of railroads. Public 
subsidy has provided the parkway 
and highway network, but private 
enterprise has not expanded the rail 
network for the reason that it would 
not have been profitable. 

Our region is now faced with the 
desire of the private railroads to aban- 
don unprofitable intra-regional rail 
passenger service at the very time 
that it is beginning to be realized that 
the automobile and bus cannot satisfy 
the needs of present and prospective 
land uses in the core. 

A recent engineering proposal to 
build a new loop subway from Man- 
hattan into New Jersey, tied into pub- 
lic operation of commuter rail lines 
in New Jersey, was defeated in the 
New Jersey State Legislature and was 
opposed by the Mayor of New York 
and the Metropolitan Regional Coun- 
cil (of mayors and county executives). 

These attitudes of elected officials 
reflect the belief that the people of the 
region who would have to pick up the 
annual deficit required to carry out 
these engineering proposals do not 
think the transportation benefits 
would be worth their costs. 
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Where are we Going? 

The transportation dilemma opens 
up a veritable Pandora’s box of un- 
answered metropolitan development 
policy questions. If we think we can- 
not afford enough elevators, must we 
have fewer storeys on our skyscraper ? 
Do we want a skyscraper at all or 
some other form of building ? 

The New York Metropolitan Re- 
gion Study, a three-year survey of the 
region’s economic structure and its 
trends of employment and popula- 
tion, undertaken by the Harvard 
Graduate School of Public Adminis- 
tration for the Regional Plan Associa- 
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tion, will be published shortly. It will 
provide a valuable basis for the mak- 
ing of new metropolitan develop- 
ment policies. It will give clues as to 
what is possible in our region and 
the factors affecting its development. 

Some years of work remain to be 
done, however, before our region can 
arrive at a consensus of where its de- 
velopment is going, where it wants to 
go and how it can achieve the com- 
mon desire for a better, more livable 
metropolitan area rather than just a 
bigger agglomeration of people and 
jobs which, at present writing, seems 
to be our destiny. 
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Honour to Clarence Stein 

On Monday, 28 March (not 
29 March as previously indicated) at 
a TCPA luncheon at Connaught 
Rooms, W.C., Mr Clarence Stein will 
be presented with the Ebenezer 
Howard Memorial Medal for his con- 
sistent support of and distinguished 
contributions to the garden city 
movement. (See page 91.) 

To the brief note of Mr Stein’s 
record in our February issue, it 
should be added that he is a Fellow of 
the American Institute of Architects 
and Member of the American Insti- 
tute of Planners. He was chairman of 
the Commission on Housing and Re- 
gional Planning for the State of New 
York in 1923-6, vice-president of the 
International Federation for Housing 
and Planning in 1924, and president 
of the Regional Planning Association 
of America in 1928-48. He is now 
president of the Regional Develop- 
ment Council of America. 

Besides the famous Sunnyside and 
Radburn experiments associated with 


his name and that of the late Henry 
Wright, Mr Stein was also planner 
and consultant architect for Chatham 
Village, Pittsburgh, and Baldwin 
Hills Village, Los Angeles. The 
principles of separation of motor-car 
and pedestrian approaches to dwel- 
lings, and of the provision of inner 
park-space, exemplified in these pro- 
jects, were also adopted in the USA 
Greenbelt Towns, on which Mr Stein 
advised. The “‘Radburn idea” has in- 
fluenced housing layout in this coun- 
try and many others, and is at the 
present time being widely discussed. 
The latest project with which Mr 
Stein has been concerned is the alu- 
minium town of Kitimat in Canada. 

In his lucid and beautifully illus- 
trated book Toward New Towns in 
America (University Press of Liver- 
pool, 1951) Clarence Stein states his 
own philosophy of city planning, with 
a severe criticism of the process as it 
prevails today. He does not regard his 
own ideas or experiments as final. 
“When an idea becomes conventional 
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(right) demonstrates a principle to C. McKim Norton, Executive Vice-President of New York | 
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F.J.0. | 
Radburn, N.J.: one of the inner parks approached only by pedestrian paths. Clarence Stein 


Regional Plan. (October 1947.) 


it is time to think it through again. 
Never-ending exploration and the 
charting of new ways is the life-force 
of the architect and the new-town 
planner, whose shield of battle should 
bear the simple devicc—a question 
mark. 

“From the days of Sunnyside to 
those of Baldwin Hills Village we 
have been in search of new or revised 
solutions of the setting for com- 
munities as well as for family and in- 
dividual living. We have sought ways 
of bringing peaceful life in spacious 
green surroundings toordinary people 
in this mechanical age. We have tried 
to simplify the complexity of needs 
and desire as contrasted with means, 
and thus to make changes, from the 
obsolete methods of the dead past, 
economically feasible.” 


Cost of High Flats 


Figures just published of the esti- 
mated losses on the 2,500 dwellings to 
be built for Birmingham Corporation 
in 1960 (Birmingham Post, 17 Febru- 
ary) remind us that we have not said 
nearly enough lately about the 
nation’s flat-building folly. Owing to 


the inadequacy of the new-towns and 
dispersal policy, this folly grows in 
magnitude. Of the 2,500 homes 51 
per cent will be of six to sixteen storeys 
costing the Government on average a 
subsidy of £59 a year for sixty years, 
and the city nearly £79 a year; to- 
gether £137 15s. a year. The tenant 
pays a rent of £59 17s. towards an 
economic cost of £197 12s. a year. On 
four-storey flats and maisonettes the 
average public loss is £92 7s. a year. 
On one to three storey houses it is 
£64 Is. a year. 

For comparison, subsidies on hous- 
es in English new towns come to 
about £30 to £32 a year, for dwel- 
lings near work and in considerably 
better surroundings. 

We are glad to note that Birming- 
ham councillors both in office and 


en 


opposition, discussing these frighten- | 


ing estimates, pointed to the need to 
increase efforts in the direction of 
overspill. But in the meantime costs 
are mounting, high-density con- 
ditions are consolidated, and families 
for generations ahead are doomed to 
environments far below the standards 
of amenity of the present age. 
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THE SUSSEX DOWNS 


In October 1959 the National Parks Commission proposed to the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government the designation of the 


Sussex Downs as an Area of Outstandin 


So ”* 


Natural Beauty under 


section 87 of ihe National Parks Act, 1949. The author of this 
article describes the area and the special powers of the local planning 
authorities when the designation order is made. 


South Downs, from Beachy 
Head in East Sussex to Harting 
Down in West Sussex, and practically 
the whole of the Midhurst and Pet- 
worth Rural Districts, whose northern 
boundaries adjoin the Surrey border. 
In addition to their powers under 
the Town and Country Planning 
Acts, 1947-59, local planning au- 
thorities will, on the coming into 
operation of the designation order, 
have powers to provide local nature 
reserves, make access agreements or 
orders, and by-laws on access to 


Ts PROPOSED area includes the 


by Ss. H. BAKER 


land. The county councils may ap- 
point wardens to secure compliance 
with by-laws, and in addition have 
powers to plant trees, bushes, and 
flowers for preservation and enhance- 
ment of scenery, and to make orders 
restricting traffic in the interests of 
amenity. Under the National Parks 
Act, grants of 75 per cent are avail- 
able in Areas of Outstanding Natural 
Beauty for compensation in connec- 
tion with the discontinuance of uses 
of land and removal of buildings, 
planting of trees, treatment of dere- 
lict land, access orders or agreements, 


The village of South Harting at the foot of the South Downs. 


Kenneth Scowen 
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Kenneth Scowen 


View from the South Downs near Lewes. looking down on the little village of Offham. 


acquisition of land for access, and pro- 
vision of wardens. 

The main spine of the South Downs 
in Sussex and the foothills from West 
Harting to Beachy Head, a distance 
of fifty-three miles, are included. In 
the whole of this distance the ground 
never rises above 850 feet. Four rivers 
—Cuckmere, Ouse, Adur, and Arun 
—cut deep valleys at regular intervals 
through the Downs from north to 
south. In West Sussex the Downs run 
mainly through rural areas until they 
) reach the county boundary with East 
Sussex, where in both the Shoreham 
and Southwick Urban Districts a 
limitation has been placed on the 
spread of development on the south- 
ern slopes. 

In Hove and Brighton the Downs 
already ride into the urban growth, 
but in latter years more positive at- 
tempts have been made to fix the 
encroachment of the urban sprawl 


into the downland area, and in both 
cases town maps have now been ap- 
proved which set a li.nitation on deve- 
lopment. Farther into East Sussex the 
Downs ‘again pass through mostly 
rural countryside until they come to 
Eastbourne, where at Beachy Head 
the Eastbourne Corporation have 
made strenuous and successful efforts 
to preserve them. 

The area is very important geo- 
logically. The chalk hills form the 
basis of cement production and agri- 
cultural fertilizers. The major cement 
works are at Upper Beeding, north of 
Shoreham, and at Lewes, where they 
are for the moment reasonably con- 
tained. With continued advance- 
ments of techniques in the use of con- 
crete there is no foreseeable end to the 
demand for this product, and the 
establishment of further industrial 
works or future extensions of the 
present works will require extreme- 











Kenneth Scowen 


The old church at Southease has a round flint Norman tower. 


ly careful planning consideration. 

The part which extends north- 
wards from the chalk hills at the 
western end of the area in West 
Sussex, including practically the 
whole of the Petworth and Midhurst 
Rural Districts, consists of wealden 
clays and lower greensands, and has 
many heaths and commons upon 
which bracken and a wide variety of 


trees are to be found—a complete 
contrast to the high downland area 
and the steep slopes of the northern 
escarpment. ‘These woodlands con- 
tain birch, southern pine, oak, and 
mixed woodland trees, and add much 
to the rich variety of the landscape. 
Many footpaths provide ample op- 
portunity for exploring this undulat- 
ing countryside. 


Poet and Architect 


“In the elder days of Art 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each remote and unseen part, 
For the Gods are everywhere.” 


—H. W. LONGFELLOW 


“They made the front, upon my life 
As fine as any abbey; 
But thinking they could cheat the Gods 
They made the back part shabby.” 


—Reply attributed to puGIN 
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Grants Committee is beginning 
to put a certain amount of pres- 
sure on the “‘civic’’ universities to con- 


§ [' 1s now clear that the University 





PB 


) expansion beyond what had already 
been agreed as necessary to accom- 
modate the famous ‘‘bulge” genera- 
tion in the mid-sixties. From a plan- 


_ ning point of view, the first expansion 


scheme was justifiable. New universi- 
ties could never be established fast 
enough to cope with a rush which lay 


\ only a few years ahead, and clearly 


there would be no point in putting 
up buildings, and engaging staff, to 
deal with an inflow calculated to last 
for about four to five years, and then 
to demolish again what had been 
built up. With the knowledge of a 
rising long-term demand for gradu- 
ates, the temporary expansion of the 
sixties became the long-term capacity 
of the existing universities. 

But the latest move goes beyond 
that. Further investigation has clearly 
shown that so far from receding after 
1966, university populations are 
bound to go on growing. The figure 
accepted by the University Grants 
Committee until recently was 
136,000: they now appear to plan in 
terms of 176,000 or more by 1970. 
This was the figure originally quoted 
as a possible peak for 1966 by the 


Association of University Teachers. 


2 met bE i ts 


Suggested Regional Centres 

The implications of an expansion 
of this kind were fairly fully discussed 
jin a paper by Professor W. G. B. 
‘Balchin of University College, Swan- 
jsea (Universities in Great Britain, 1958), 
‘in which he put forward fourteen new 
“regional centres’ which might well 


; 


sider a further large programme of 
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UNIVERSITIES AND THE LARGE CITIES 


by D. E. GC. EVERSLEY 


become university towns. Of these, 
five have made some sort of move 
in this direction, and two have the 
active support of the UGC. At the 
time, it was fairly generally accepted 
that it would be undesirable to en- 
large the universities in the major 
cities very much further. There was, 
as Balchin wrote: “‘a widely held be- 
lief that the optimum size for a uni- 
versity lies between 3,000 and 4,500 
students . . .” (and many favoured 
smaller institutions). At something 
under 5,000, it is argued, there is still 
a possibility of cohesion, while every 
advantage of large-scale operation 
can be achieved with those numbers. 
In my own university, heroic efforts 
were made by the administration and 
their architects to merge the scattered 
institutions on one site, and to achieve 
spaciousness without sprawl ona scale 
permitting an academic atmosphere 
to develop. 

But it was not to be. The same 
short-sighted movement which, in 
the wider sphere, denies us new 
towns, because they are ‘“‘expensive”’ 
in the short run, though demon- 
strably much cheaper in the long run, 
seems now to have convinced the 
UGC that new universities, after all, 
cannot be expected to make much of 
a contribution and, in any case, will 
call for heavy capital outlay within 
the next ten years. By dint of up- 
setting the carefully laid plans of the 
existing institutions for controlled ex- 
pansion, and at the certain cost of 
overcrowding and lack of amenities 
for many years ahead, it is hoped 
somehow to cram an extra 30,000 
students into red-brick universities. 
(No exact figures are at present avail- 
able.) 
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Adding to Urban Congestion 

I do not wish to discuss here the 
academic implication of this policy, 
but to draw attention to what this 
means in planning terms. Apart from 
London, there are at least seven other 
cities with both a university and a 
more or less severe overspill problem: 
Glasgow, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. In all these places, 
efforts are being made by the autho- 
rities to reduce slums and urban 
congestion by building flats, and by 
finding industrial sites and housing 
estates in neighbouring areas, under 
the Town Development Act, or in 
new towns. The costs are consider- 
able whether they are borne by the 
cities themselves, the national ex- 
chequer, the reception areas, or the 
families themselves. One of the chief 
complaints by the authorities in these 
congested cities is their lack of con- 
trol over premises vacated by success- 
ful overspill arrangements: a firm in 
need of space for expansion moves 
elsewhere, and its premises are sold to 
a newcomer to the city, who may, ac- 
cording to the type of work carried 
out, employ more people on the site 
than the previous firm. 

The expansion of civic universities 
may be compared to this sort of frus- 
tration of any move to alleviate con- 
gestion. The student is a consumer on 
a lavish scale. It may safely be as- 
sumed that for every additional stu- 
dent in the university, at least one 
new permanent job is created. Thus, 
if 2,000 students are added to the 
numbers of a university, an addi- 
tional 2,000 wage earners will be 
needed, and, with their families, will 
need accommodation. These 2,000 
jobs would consist of something like 
350 teaching and research posts (and 


€ 


university teachers are, of course, 
very much above-average consumers 
themselves), about 400 administra- 
laboratory 


tors, technicians, and 
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others directly employed by the uni- 
versities, and the remainder of those 
who provide goods and services of | 
many different kinds for the ad. 
ditional staff and students (there 
is a ‘multiplier effect’’ here). 


ERNE 2 


Estimating the “Multiplier” 


It is impossible to be exact about | 
this: but an investigation has been } 
made into population growth and oc. § 
cupational structure at Oxford and | 
Cambridge and some towns of com. 
parable size, both before and after 
the employment pattern in the an- 
cient university cities was diversified 
by the advent of new industries. In 
each case, the comparison was made 
with towns serving roughly the same 
total population as a marketing 
centre. 

From these figures, it is fairly clear 
that in each case a “‘student place”’ in 
the university was associated with 
seven to nine people living in the 
town. The connection is most striking 
in the occupational analysis under 
the heading of professional workers, 
and those who render personal ser- 
vices, both of which were, and still 
are, found in university towns to be 
twice as high a proportion of total 
occupied population as in compar- 
able towns elsewhere. Similarly, re- 
tail distribution workers tend to be 
relatively more numerous. 

Civic universities are not as wealthy 
as Oxford and Cambridge, and their 
students probably have less money to 
spend. On the other hand, the pre- 
ponderance of technological subjects 
in some of them requires a larger 
ancillary labour force, and some of 
them are more generous than the 
ancient universities in the provision 
of clerical staff. No exact ‘“‘multi-| 
plier’’ can be calculated. Nor is it 
suggested that an addition of 2,000 
students will produce an increase in 
total population exactly proportion-| 
ate to the existing staffing and ser- 
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vices ratio. But an estimate of the 
creation of an extra total population 
of 8,000 for the addition of 2,000 
students seems highly conservative. 
The Board of Trade would hardly 
grant an Industrial Development 
Certificate to a firm contemplating 
the employment of an additional 
2,000 workers in a congested city 
area. It is difficult to see why the 
UGC should be exempt from such 


Need of a National Policy 

There is another point: universi- 
ties are heavy centres of private motor 
traffic. In my own university, just 
under 2,000 vehicle permits are al- 
ready in force for 6,000 students, 
teachers, and ancillary staff. Ten 
years from now, if expansion plans go 
through, 10,000 students, teachers, 
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technicians, and so on will attempt 
to bring 5,000 vehicles daily into the 
precincts. That is the trend. The uni- 
versity is less than three miles from the 
city centre, and many other civic 
universities are even nearer. Admit- 
tedly, university sites tend to provide 
their own parking, but they cannot 
provide their own highways. 

If we are to have 180,000 students 
by 1970 (and I think we must), then 
an immediate start must be made on 
a dozen new universities, not two or 
three. Professor Balchin, in his paper, 
said that the initiative traditionally 
comes from civic and regional bodies 
and local interests. But if these are 
too slow to act, the central authority 
must take a hand. The dispersal of 
our higher education throughout the 
land would be a valuable contribu- 
tion to national policy. 





CAN MAN PLAN? 


The distinguished author of The Culture of Cities sends us this 


comment on F. F. Osborn’s *‘Can Man Plan? and Other Verses”’ 


(Harrap, 125. 6d.) which was reviewed by Clough Williams-Ellis 


in our January issue. 


IR FREDERIC’S verses are in a fine 
English tradition, the tradition 
of Hood and Gilbert and Ches- 

terton. They are done with a light, 
tripping touch, so deftly that they 
give sometimes passing topics more 
than a touch of permanence. No 
amateur wrote these allusive, witty 
verses, and it is not just for town plan- 
ners and Government officials and 
local administrators and too-too fash- 
ionable architects that these satiric 
lines were written, though all these 
people are doubtless open to Osborn’s 
jabs and jibes. This is a book for the 
general reader, even for the general 
reader who doesn’t generally read. 
“Can Man 


by LEWIS MUMFORD 


Plan?” is alone worth the price. 

Britain owes a debt to Sir Frederic 
for his staunch advocacy of the garden 
city when the movement itself was in 
the doldrums; for he kept alive 
Howard’s great idea and more than 
any other single contemporary made 
the magnificent new towns’ demon- 
stration possible. But perhaps the 
country owes an equal debt to him 
for showing that one may pursue a 
steadfast course without becoming a 
fanatic, and present a firm political 
front without becoming a stuffed 
shirt. 

Osborn’s irresistible  sallies hit 
many good people; but best of all, 
he does not let himself go unscathed. 
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Congestion and Land Values 


In an interesting paper to the 
Royal Institution of Chartered Sur- 
veyors on ‘Traffic Congestion— 
its causes and consequences”, Mr 
Christopher Brunner suggests that 
congestion in our large cities may 
soon lead to a fall in land values, after 
an almost uninterrupted rise for 
fifteen years. In Leeds, Mr Brunner 
said, this fall has already begun. 
There are several ways of looking at 
this. In some areas, the price of 
leases for the erection of shops and 
offices has reached £500 per square 
yard and more. This indicates that 
there are still enterprises willing and 
able to pay this sort of ransom for a 
“central” site. Now if prices begin 
to fall, it may be simply because there 
is only a limited supply of firms in a 
position to compete at that sort of 
figure. Everyone is familiar with the 
relentless rout of family businesses, 
cultural amenities, and individuality, 
from our main shopping streets. When 
Woolworth’s, Boots, Littlewood’s, 
Montague Burton’s, and half a dozen 
other chains each have three shops in 
a provincial centre, there is an end to 
it. In this case it might be that the fall 
of values heralds the eventual return 
of the small man. 

Or else it may mean that conges- 
tion (or the demand by the local 
authority for the provision of parking 
space) has now made more firms see 
the light, and induced them to turn 
their attention to subsidiary shopping 
centres. In some areas the local 
authority has succeeded in reserving 
some “‘off-centre’” land for these 
smaller firms. It will be a calamity if 
they are all forced to shut down by 
present land prices. 





Aesthetic Progress and Reaction 


In Punch these days one has to be 
careful not to take as a joke something 
meant as a serious discussion of cur- 
rent problems. Some articles read 
like excerpts from dissertations. Sir | 
Gordon Russell is certainly angry 
rather than amused in a recent piece 
complaining of the shabby treatment 
meted out to those who would join 
the contemperary movements in de- 
sign and architecture. The large re- 
tailers refuse to stock good contem- 
porary furniture; it is not because 
nobody would buy it, but because it 
is less risky to stick to tradition. 

When it comes to a modern house, 
the would-be owner is faced with 
three stages of difficulties: the local 
council may not approve the design 
(though they are apparently getting 
better about this), the builders will 
charge outrageously for an unortho- 
dox job, and, worst of all, the building 
societies won’t risk their money on a 
house they think might be unsaleable 
should their borrower default. 

Now there is some truth in all this. 
I have certainly heard of cases where 
building societies exacted meaning- 
less additions simply to make houses 
appear more conformist. But there is 
another side to it. Planning is a col- 
lective exercise; part of its purpose is 
to increase the public sense of well- 
being. In a road of respectable ifun- 
adventurous houses (mock-Tudor has 
really almost disappeared), a con- 
temporary extravaganza may look | 
like a transformer station or a public 
lavatory. Moreover, the mere fact 





that it is untraditional does not mean | 


: 


(a) that Sir Gordon Russell would 
approve of it, or (b) that anyone in 
the architectural profession will have | 
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a good word to say for it in thirty 


years’ time. Of course, the public 
must be educated to prefer good 
function to sentimentality, warmth 
and convenience to tradition. The 


- time will come when building socie- 
' ties will refuse loans on houses which 


are not completely insulated and 


centrally heated, or which have no 
' built-in garage or only one wash- 
» basin. 


Meanwhile it seems fair to ask that 
those who build should take some 
thought of their neighbours’ sensi- 
bilities, but that within those limits 


_ they should be allowed freedom and 


x 


facilities to build and furnish. For 


this freedom they may have to pay: 
if this is a free world, those who lend 


_ When the public has been so edu- 
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cated that nobody will want to bor- 
row money for Repro-Jacco or 
Pseudo-Tudo, the building socie- 
ties will be only too eager to lend 
for Phoney-Phestival, Mass-Cass, or 
whatever will be the style which re- 
sults when less competent practition- 
ers or jobbing builders try to imitate 
creative genius. That is the real prob- 
lem: how to ensure that those who 
build and design for the mass con- 
sumer possess competence and taste. 
Sir Gordon Russell will surely agree 
that by the time this puzzle has been 
solved, local authorities, builders, and 
building societies can be made to fall 
into line. 


Youth and the Common Good 


A group of students were discussing 
possibilities for a work-camp next 
summer. They were serious-minded, 
but tough and cheerful: they wanted 
to enjoy themselves, but to benefit 
mankind at the same time. There 
seemed to be a shortage of old people’s 
homes to be redecorated, of com- 
munity centres to be furnished. I 
suggested to them that they should 
ask the Civic Trust to give them one 
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of their tidying-up jobs in a national 
park area or some other blighted 
beauty spot. It was immediately ob- 
vious that half the young people 
could only see good works in an urban 
setting: the blight, for them, was that 
of the slums, of poverty, old age, and 
dreariness on housing estates. The 
other half saw further: that to make 
what remains to us of natural beauty 
in these islands more accessible to all 
is, in its own way, also God’s work. 
Eventually they all came to see it in 
this light. Precisely because the wel- 
fare state now copes increasingly with 
the obvious urban social problems at 
the remedial end, and to some extent 
also with prevention, our children 
should be trained to look beyond these 
immediate needs at the larger issues, 
which will be so very important for 
the fuller life ahead. 


More Horse-trading? 

At the beginning of February it was 
announced that an American-con- 
trolled pharmaceutical manufactur- 
ing firm had decided to move its 
premises, in the course of expansion, 
from Jarrow to the Isle of Sheppey. 
It has been given permission to do so. 
Readers of this journal will hardly 
have to be told why this move is re- 
grettable. But how was permission 
obtained? One recalls a similar in- 
stance, on a larger scale, when an- 
other American firm obtained per- 
mission to go ahead with a vast 
expansion scheme near London, hav- 
ing threatened, it is said, to take the 
whole plan to Germany unless it were 
permitted to proceed in its existing 
locality. If there is something going 
on behind the scenes, the public 
ought to know about it. 

One ought to add that on the whole 
we have reason to be grateful to the 
Americans, as they have made a very 
substantial contribution to the expan- 
sion of employment in the develop- 
ment areas, notably Northern Ireland 
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and Scotland. They have shown 
themselves much more far-sighted 
than many of their British counter- 
parts in breaking the shackles of 
tradition and taking advantage of 
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what these places offered. There is 
all the more reason why the Board of 
Trade should stand firm in cases like 
this. 

WILLIAM SMALL 


Bristol Cross, Rusticated 


Near the entrance to the fine land- 
scape garden at Stourhead (the most 
superb of its kind in Britain) stands a 
fourteenth-century Gothic cross, 
which looks a trifle less congruous 
than the Greek temples mirrored in 
the lake. This cross is the subject of an 
excited comment in Edward Hutton’s 
“Highways and Byways in Wiltshire”’ 
(1917). It originally stood at cross- 
roads within the city, was enlarged in 
1633, and set up on College Green in 





1733. To Stourhead it was brought in 
76 
/ 


mn 


‘Surely it is time that it was re- 
turned to the citizens of Bristol! 


The thefts of the eighteenth century | 


by the rich from the community are 
notorious and sully every noble 
name in England, but few of them 
cry out for reparation so shrill as 


this. It was not removed from Bris- | 
tol with the consent or at the wish | 


of the citizens but was given by a 
certain gentleman, unfortunately a 
clergyman ‘to whom it did not be- 
long!’ to Henry Hoare, who set it 
up here. The Henry Hoare, the an- 
cestor of the present owners, who 
might well make reparation for this 
gross misdeed, seems to have hada 
faculty for appropriating ‘uncon- 
sidered trifles’. In 1766 he acquired 
the Bristol Cross; in the previous 
year he had removed from Bristol, 
the seventeenth century building 
known as St Peter’s Pump, called 
also St Edith’s Well, which till then 
had stood in St Peter’s Street, on 
the site of a fifteenth century cross 
erected by a Bristol Mayor in 1474. 
The beautiful cross at any rate 
should be returned to the city which 
it ought never to have left, which 
indeed it never would have left but 
for the impudent ‘gift’ of what 
did not belong to him by Dean 
Barton.” 


After which, it may seem cold and J 


graceless to speculate on whether 
Bristol would know where to put a 
fourteenth-century Gothic cross, or 


whether it would want such a thing} 


returned. J. Ww. 
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Legal Notes 




















By section 34 of the Town and 
‘Country Planning Act, 1947, the 
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‘Minister may make regulations au- 
horizing or requiring county coun- 
cils to delegate to district councils all 
or any of their functions relating to 


' the control of development under 


Part III of the Act. Regulations made 
in 1947 authorized, but did not re- 


) quire, county councils to delegate 


such functions. At that time the 
fashion was to place responsibility 


county councils rather than district 
councils. Since then, there has been 
some change of emphasis—the Local 
Government Act, 1958, provides for 
the compulsory delegation of certain 
health and education functions to the 


larger district councils. 


Compulsory delegation is now to 
apply to Part III of the Act of 1947. 
The 1947 regulations have been re- 


_placed by new regulations under 


which delegation may take place in 
two ways. Regulation 4 continues the 
system by which the county may, 
with the consent of the Minister, 
delegate functions to any district 
council. Regulation 5, however, pro- 
vides that the council of a district 
with a population of 60,000 or more 
may claim the right to exercise all the 
functions of the county council under 
Part III except those relating to 


' mineral working and those arising 


under sections 25 and 2q; the latter 
are excluded presumably because the 
Act itself provides that these may be 
performed by the district as well as 


’ by the county council. In the case of 


districts which already have a popula- 
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tion of 60,000, the claim for delegated 
powers must be made by 1 March 
1960, unless the Minister agrees to an 
extension of time. 

There is an important restriction 
on the exercise of powers delegated 
under regulation 5. The district 
council must obtain the concurrence 
of the county council before granting 
permission for development which 
does not accord with the develop- 
ment plan or with proposals for the 
amendment of the development ap- 
proved by resolution of the county 
council. (If that development repre- 
sents a substantial departure from the 
development plan, the county council 
will presumably have to consult the 
Minister under the Development 
Plans Direction, 1954.) 

Development plans are prepared 
under Part II of the Act of 1947. It 
follows that responsibility for the 
development plan (including town 
maps) cannot be delegated, but in 
circular 58/59 the Minister suggests 
that district councils with adequate 
staff should be given the fullest op- 
portunity of co-operating with the 
planning authority in the survey and 
of preparing a first draft of the town 
map. 


Advertisement Control 


Some changes in the system of ad- 
vertisement control are made by the 
Town and Country Planning (Con- 
trol of Advertisements) Amendment 
Regulations, 1960. The normal period 
of consent is increased from three to 
five years; the local authority may fix 
a shorter period for any particular 
display, but this will be treated as a 
condition for which reasons must be 
given. 

The new regulations also permit 
a wider range of advertisements in 
areas of special control. ‘The Minister 
hopes that this will encourage au- 
thorities to make more areas of special 
control. 


A. E, TELLING 
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The Planting Se Season 


What is the best time to plant trees 
and shrubs? is a question frequently 
asked. Although research is being 
undertaken into planting at unusual 
times of the year, the winter has long 
been accepted as the best period for 
most of the work. 

The majority of deciduous trees 
and shrubs transplant best after leaf 
fall in the autumn and before fresh 
leaves appear in the following spring. 
Under normal conditions, this means 
between October or November and 
some time in March. 

Weather conditions are more im- 
portant than the date. Usually the 
ideal mild moist weather, known as 
“open” weather, occurs most fre- 
quently in November and December. 
In January and February periods of 
hard frost are likely hazards which 
are sometimes prolonged and bring 
transplanting to a standstill. In 
March, cold winds and drought may 
interfere with the work. 

Soil conditions should be con- 
sidered in relation to the weather. On 
light, quickly drying ground, plant- 
ing in November or December is 
usually best, whereas late planting in 
March, or even in April in some 
seasons, may be dictated on wet, 
heavy land. 

Weather and soil conditions per- 
mitting, most hardy evergreen sub- 
jects may be transplanted successfully 
during the normal winter months. 
Thousands of pines, spruces, and 
other evergreen conifers are planted 
at that time every year in our woods, 
but, of course, the transplants used 
are very small. In ornamental work, 
however, the desire to see trees of 
significant size as soon as possible 
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A variegated elm growing near Ilminster, | 
Somerset. In colour, texture, and form this 
unusual tree contrasts pleasantly with the 
more conventional parkland trees in the 
background. 
often outweighs other considerations, 
and the mistake of using large ever- 
green transplants may be made. 
Whereas transplants of deciduous! 
trees are commonly established when i 
8 to 12 feet tall and, under certain! 
circumstances, may be moved when| 
even larger, the same cannot be said | 
of evergreens. If losses are not to be 
experienced, evergreen transplants 
no taller than 1} to 3 feet, depending | 
upon the species, should be used. And 
when these sizes are employed most 
authorities agree that they transplant 
best in early autumn, in September, 
or October, or in late spring, in May, 
provided that weather and soil condi: | 
tions are not too dry. ¢ 


Anr 


Remember... 
Staking after planting may damage }** P 

tree roots. So, prepare the hole— drive 
in the stake—then plant the tree. RC 
ROGER MILES 
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We publish below a further list of 





contributions to the TCPA Diamond 


Jubilee Appeal Fund. 


fo ee 

Warner and Dean be ee 
De Havilland Holdings 

Ltd 10 10 O 


Ralph Walker ($10.50) 317 0 
Richard H. Reiss 

(also £2 covenant) I 0 0 
Goldsmiths Company 

(John Perryn’s Charity) 50 0 o 
Lord Coleraine 2 2 0 


Members who have promised to doub 





Sand and Gravel Associa- 

tion of Great Britain 26 
Prof. Arch. Enzo Minchilli 1 
Inland Revenue Staff 

Federation 10 
Lewis Mumford ($10) 3 
Charlotte Bonham Carter 

(in memoriam Sir 

Edgar Bonham Carter) 20 
Legal and General 

Assurance Society Ltd 100 
The British Rollmakers 

Corporation Ltd 26 


DOUBLED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


le their subscriptions for one year. 
Amount of Subscription 


em 
R. N. Percival Bigereh 
Metropolitan Borough of Woolwich 5 5 0 
: County Borough of Dewsbury 5 5 0 
mg: Borough of Tottenham 5 5 0 
vith = Metropolitan Borough of Lambeth 5 5 0 
in the County of Worcestershire 5 5 0 
City of Cardiff 5 5 0 
ations. Metropolitan Borough of Camberwell 5 5 0 
e ever-| Borough of Margate 3 3 0 
Je. | City of Liverpool 5 5 0 
iduousl Borough of Beddington and 
J wheal Wallingford ‘ 5 5 0 
certain Burgess Hill Urban District Council 5 5 0 
| syteent Staffordshire County Council 
be said # (to add £2 as. od.) 22 0 
t to bel Gelligaer Urban District Council 5 5 0 
splants | | Croydon Borough Council 5 5 0 
ending - \Borough Engineer, Croydon 1a 6 
d. And! Thurrock Urban District Council 5 5 0 
d most § Wiltshire County Council 5 5 0 
splant Petersfield Rural District Council 5 5 0 
ember, City of Wakefield 5 5 0 
1 May. | Bromsgrove Rural District Council 5 5 0 
condi! Harlow Urban District Council 5 5 0 


amage 
~ drive 


ee. 





at present rate of tax (7s. gd. in £). 


Richard H. Reiss vr 
(to be ¢ 





DEEDS OF COVENANT 
Annual payments for period stated and approximate total value to Association 
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AGRICULTURE AND URBAN GROWTH. 
By G. P. Wibberley. Michael Joseph. 
240 pages. 21S. 

THE MAJOR LAND USES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. By Robin H. Best. Department 
of Agricultural Economics, Wye College. 
113 pages. 10s. 6d. 

The smaller book, by a member of 
Dr Wibberley’s staff is, on the face of 
it, a technical appendix describing 
the methods of compiling, and study- 
ing in more precise detail, the basic 
facts about land use described in the 
larger book. It is true that all the 
principal conclusions are stated in Dr 
Wibberley’s book; but Mr Best has 
spiced his book with a few extremely 
savoury side-lines, including some ac- 
count of land lost to the sea since 
historic times, a few excelleitly 
drawn maps, and a criticism of the 
unnecessary intricacy of the present 
annual statistical returns required 
from farmers. 

Dr Wibberley’s book is well pre- 
sented and has some admirably 
chosen illustrations. Both writers re- 
mind us forcibly that we are still far 
from accurate in our knowledge of 
the uses to which all the land of Eng- 
land and Wales is put. Our most 
valuable source of information is from 
“Changes of Land Use”’ reported to 
Ministry of Agriculture officials; and 
these often serve to show up inaccura- 
cies in the Ministry’s previous esti- 
mates. 

Nevertheless, the main outlines of 
the picture are emerging with ade- 
quate clarity. Excluding the Forces, 
which had to make immense demands 
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upon land during the war, and which du 
are now making a net return of land luc 
to agriculture, the net rate of loss of § 
agricultural land to non-rural uses in hot 
England and Wales since 1927 has} ™ 
averaged 39,000 acres per year. The § P!™ 
average rate of loss since 1945 ha} 
been exactly the same as the long. p !#" 
period average. The heaviest losses ) 
were during the 1930’s, when land cul 
was very cheap, and often developed f 4 
wastefully. Of the present net take of} " 
agricultural land, 7,000 acres per year Or 
goes to sports grounds. - 
All reasonably well-informed men) *” 
agree now that some net loss of agri-) “ 
cultural land must continue, though) !Y 
wasteful use should be checked. Dr} '™ 
Wibberley analyses the Ministry of) P™ 
Housing’s notorious booklet of 1952 du 
advocating high-density building.) “ 
and shows how little agricultural land pl 
can in fact be saved by such measures, * 
even at great effort and cost; but he Pr: 
seems strangely reluctant to drive his cul 
point home, or to make quantitative “ 
estimates of the costs involved in try- bu 
ing to save agricultural land by this of 
method (which are fantastically high; ab 
see “The Economics of High Build-) “™ 
ing’, Town anv Country PLANnino, | ™ 
vol. xxvi, No. 2, 1958). py 
However, he gives us an analysis of! 4" 
two very interesting examples of local f 
authorities who were pressed not to rs 
allow building upon “good agricul P* 
tural land’’, but to use “alternative " 
sites”. The additional costs incurred) “” 
for draining, levelling, strengthening be 
of foundations, etc., worked out at far) "© 
more, per acre of agricultural land} - 
saved, than any conceivable estimate} 7" 
of the value of the land. | W 
New towns receive a favourable| al 
mention, with the observation that} - 
farmers nearby, who offer a good) vi 
house, have no difficulty in getting} Fr 
labour. There is a good deal of] _ 
“wastage” of farm land near towns} hi 
during the prolonged period in which! gl 


it is awaiting development. The ‘‘pro- 
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d which | duce from gardens’ controversy is 
of land _lucidly reviewed, leading up to the 
f loss of conclusion that with ten to twelve 
1 uses in houses per acre (the reviewer would 
927 has make it eight) an optimum yield of 
ar. The produce from the land is obtained; 
945 has with a wider scatter of houses much 
‘e ‘long. land is wasted. 

; If there is to be this loss of agri- 





st losses : pa 

on land} Cultural productive capacity, in what 
veloped f Ways can it be replaced ? This ques- 
take off tion forms the framework of the book. 
Der year | On various projects for land reclama- 


> tion Dr Wibberley writes trenchantly 
ed men} 2nd well. It almost appears, however, 
at mt as if he had failed to notice the effec- 
though | tive replacement which is occurring 
ced. Dr, through the steady improvement in 
productivity of existing farm land 
during recent decades, through great- 
er use of fertilizer, better strains of 
plants and animals, etc. He is content 


istry of | 
of 1952) 
uilding, | 


‘ia ' to take the work of Cheveley and 
ur | Price (Capital in United Kingdom Agri 
but he Price (Capital in Unite & 4 


culture) as a measure of potential in- 
titative. creases in productivity. This is to 
| tn tak build the house upon sand—the work 
bv this of Cheveley and Price gives no reli- 
ly high: able measure even of present-day 
“Build. “pital, let alone of future require- 
ments; and on the whole tends 
seriously to overstate the capital re- 
quired for agricultural improvement. 

Restoring old mineral workings is 
fearfully costly: it is clearly better to 
plant trees on them, without attempt- 
ing to level. Reclamation in the Wash 


rive his 


ANNING, 


alysis of 
of local 
. not to 
agricul: 


rnative 

rcurred, 22d Morecambe Bay, and reclama- 

thenine "on of dry sand and gravel pits, can 
ay f, be good economic ventures. Reclama- 

it at far 


al ine tion of ‘‘derelict woodlands”’ for agri- 
culture appears to offer a_ high 
economic return. They harbour, Dr 
Wibberley says primly, pests; they 
_also harbour game on the one hand, 
and song-birds on the other; what 


stimate 


ourable 
on. that 


a good) ds 0 
Bare would the English countryside be 
jeal of without them ? 

- towns! , .5t@pledon’s plans for improving 


hill and moorlands are described in 


n which | ; as ee 
glowing terms. Their high cost, how- 


e ““pro- 
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lands, Belfast, Londonderry, 
Sligo, Galway, Limerick, and 
Dublin. 


Details now available from TCPA 
28 King Street, London, W.C.2 











ever (criticized by Professor Nash), is 
played down. Nevertheless, Dr Wib- 
berley makes good points when he 
shows that farm subsidies, ostensibly 
designed for the sake of the poorer 
farmers, are on the whole going to the 
hill farmer in smaller proportion than 
to the lowland farmer; and that it 
would be much wiser to subsidize 
hill farmers to buy jeeps, which could 
negotiate the old farm tracks, than 
to spend large sums on surfacing hill 
roads. 

The reclamation of the Dutch 
polders, Dr Wibberley points out, 
costs almost exactly twice the esti- 
mated selling value of the farm land 
obtained (this comparison, however, 
is not quite fair; Dutch land prices 
have been artificially held down by 
Government policy). Dr Wibberley 
then goes on to say that we should 
adopt the same criterion or, in effect, 
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regard the “social value”’ of land as 
about twice its market value. He cer- 
tainly develops an interesting case; 
but in the reviewer’s opinion he has 
failed to prove it. However, even on 
this criterion, many proposed forms 
of land reclamation and ‘“‘land sav- 
ing”’ are clearly not worthwhile. 
COLIN CLARK 


COMPENSATION AND THE TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING ACT, 1959. By 
F. V. Corfield, Barrister-at-Law. Solici- 
tors’ Law Stationery Society. 77s. 6d. 
Mr Corfield was one of the lead- 
ers of the campaign to secure a return 
to “market value” as the basis of 
compensation for compulsory pur- 
chase. As a Member of Parliament he 
was able to introduce a Bill for this 
purpose, and it was a considerable 
victory when the House of Commons 
gave the Bill a second reading against 
the advice of the Government. The 
Bill did not become law, but it was 
not long before the Government pro- 
duced their own measure which 
reached the statute book as the Town 
and Country Planning Act, 1959. 
As both the Corfield Bill and the 
Government measure recognized, it 
is no longer possible to speak simply 
of “market value.” In this age of plan- 
ning control, the value of land or 
buildings in the open market de- 
pends on the availability of planning 
permission. The new Act therefore 
provides (by reference to the de- 
velopment plan and other considera- 
tions) a number of assumptions as to 
planning permission for the purposes 
of valuation for compulsory purchase. 
The result is that the owner of land 
which is compulsory acquired should 
in most cases receive in compensa- 
tion much the same figure as if he 
had sold the land in the open market. 
The new Act also deals with various 
other aspects of valuation for com- 
pulsory purchase. There are pro- 
visions for disallowing any enhance- 
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ment in the value of the land in ques! 
tion resulting from the developmen 
which the acquiring authority js 
carrying out—provisions which will 
be of especial importance in the ney 
towns and in town development) 
schemes; and there are some com. 
plicated amendments of the law as to 
the acquisition of unfit houses at site} 
value. At the same time the oppor. 
tunity has been taken to free loca 
authorities of some of the restriction; 
on their power to acquire land by’ 
agreement in advance of require. 
ments; authorities will now be able to” 
plan their land requirements with) 
due regard to the “market”? which! 
henceforth will govern the price they) 
will have to pay. In addition to all) 
this, the Act also deals with some of 
the administrative procedures in- 
volved in town and country planning, 
thus carrying further the process o 
giving effect to the recommendation 
of the Franks Committee. 

In this very able book Mr Corfield 
deals with all the varied aspects of the 
1959 Act. He also gives a very useful 
account of the basic law of compensa- 
tion upon which the new Act is super- 
imposed ; a student approaching thi 
subject for the first time could hardh 
wish for a better summary of the rele- 
vant case and statute law. The book’ 
comprises some 120 pages of intro- 
ductory matter followed by a full 
annotated text of the Act and Regu- 
lations. In the introductory chapter 
the author has been at pains to show 
the background to the new provisions 
and the problems which those pro- 
visions are designed to solve. In 
places, the summary may seem some- 
what condensed but this is counter: 
balanced by the annotations to the 
text of the Act. 

In this book Mr Corfield writes 
dispassionately as a lawyer and in no 
way as a propagandist for the cause 
which he espouses. He shows indeed 
a lively appreciation of the need for 
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compulsory purchase and the prob- 
lems of acquiring authorities. Both 
public officials and private prac- 
titioners may be grateful for this book. 
A. E. TELLING 


“aARKITECTUR’’, THE SWEDISH ARCHI- 
TECTURAL REVIEW, October 1959. 

This number is largely devoted to 
the Royal Palace of Stockholm and 
its surroundings. The 24-page article 
(written in perfect English) is by Tage 
William-Olsson, who has also drawn 
many of the illustrations. 

The medieval palace was burnt 
down in 1697 and a young architect, 
Nicodemus Tessin, was immediately 
called in to redesign it. He worked 
with astonishing speed, and six weeks 
after the fire his plans for the new 
palace were approved (how different 
it would be nowadays with all the 
authorities one has to consult!), and 
work commenced immediately. It 
was interrupted by wars and crises of 
different sorts. However, the inter- 
ruptions enabled him to refine the 
design, and the building was com- 
pleted, after his death, much as he in- 
tended. 

Since then other buildings have ob- 
scured some of the palace, the ground 
level has been raised, and bridges 
have been built which have obstruct- 
ed the view. There have been several 
competitions throughout the centur- 
ies and almost every Swedish archi- 
tect of note has been called in to sug- 
gest how this most important island 
in the centre of Stockholm should be 
completed. 

Mr Olsson has been pondering this 
problem, and has himself produced 
another design, which certainly ap- 
pears to add much stature to the 
ancient palace. We can only hope 
that the City of Stockholm will rise 
to the masterly appeal in his con- 
cluding paragraph: 

“Finally—in our all too utili- 
tarian age there is a very good rea- 
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son for a country like Sweden and 
for a city like Stockholm willingly 
to take upon themselves the costs 
which might ensue: they would 
NOT, or only secondarily and to a 
limited extent, serve the purposes 
of uTmLitry. Utility is all right and 
should be honoured in spite of 
being more or less ephemeral. But 
‘a thing of beauty is a joy for ever’.”’ 
LESSLIE K. WATSON 


DIE AUTOGERECHTE STADT. By H. 
B. Reichow. Published by Otto Mayer 
Verlag, Ravensberg, Western Germany, 
1959. I1 in. by g in. 92 pages. 172 illus- 
trations. DM 15. 

This book was produced at the re- 
quest of the Federal German Minis- 
try of Housing. In it Dr Reichow 
deals with the impact of the motor- 
car on urban layout. He illustrates 
how former traditional patterns of 
cities, planned and unplanned, are 
ill adapted to motorized traffic and 
lead to clashes between competing 
users, danger to life and limb, noise, 
and congestion. The author believes 
that the redevelopment of bombed 
towns should be the occasion for re- 
planning on basically new lines. He 
favours what he terms the “organic”’ 
system of traffic flow, and provides 
illuminating worked-out examples of 
the system. 

Separation of pedestrian ways from 
wheeled traffic roads is basic to the 
system (one of the few mentions of the 
English new towns is a favourable 
note on a separated cycle track at 
Harlow). Dr Reichow believes in 
eliminating cross-roads as far as pos- 
sible. Through-roads, of course, clear 
the town via flyovers, etc. and the 
framework he advocates for the urban 
pattern is a tree-like layout. The 
“branches” from the main traffic 
roads are at angles that lead naturally 
to the town centre. One example 
shows the official Development Plan 
for Shoreditch, London, redesigned 
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according to these principles in such a 
way as to reduce the total proposed 
road surface by 60 per cent and to cut 
down the number of cross-roads from 
eighty-one to twenty-four. 

G. D. M. BLOCK 


SURVEY OF NEIGHBOURHOOD UNIT 
AT ARSTA, STOCKHOLM. By Gunnar 
Asvarn. Obtainable from the author, 
Hantverkargatan 3, Stockholm. kr 12. 

Arsta is a dormitory suburb of 
Stockholm, with 22,000 inhabitants, 
60 per cent of whom work in Stock- 
holm. A community centre was built 
there by a co-operative building 
society, and it was “the most carefully 
planned project in Sweden for a com- 
munity centre of the Anglo-Saxon 
type, designed for a special district of 
a town’’. The centre, opened in 1953, 
was from 1954 to 1956 subjected to 
special statistical study. The results 
have just been published in Swedish, 
with a summary in English. 

The survey reveals that certain 
expected results have not come about, 
and others have occurred that were 
not anticipated. One has the impres- 
sion that the promoters have been 
disappointed, but no doubt the results 
of the inquiry will help them to make 
improvements. 

The premises consist of a theatre to 
seat 250, a concert hall to seat 155, ten 
study rooms of varying sizes, a library, 
two hobby studios, assembly rooms 
for about 100, and a youth café. Dur- 
ing the period under review there was 
no regular theatre company, but the 
Stockholm Town Council have since 
decided to patronize a permanent 
company, which should make all the 
difference. 

There seems to have been a failure 
to enlist the full co-operation of local 
societies and they are not represented 
on any controlling body. There is no 
warden or youth leader such as we 
should find in England. The most 
flourishing section is run by the 
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Workers’ Educational Association, 
whose study groups for languages and 
hobbies are most successful; in fact 
there are not enough rooms for these, 

It has been found that many mar- 
ried women would attend, but for the 
difficulty of parking their children. 
A créche would overcome this. One 
wonders also whether a good restaur- 
ant would not stop people going so 
regularly into Stockholm, which is 
still the centre of amusement. 

The survey concludes that 22,000 
is probably too large for a neighbour- 
hood to have its own character if it is 
so near to the capital. 

LESSLIE K. WATSON 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE IN BRITAIN, 
By Trevor Dannatt. Batsford. 635. 

This is a new survey covering with- 
in two hundred pages the whole field 
by means of pictures and accompany- 
ing descriptions. A carefully selected 
range of buildings has been chosen, 
falling into five divisions: (1) in- 
dustrial and service buildings, (2) 
offices and shops, (3) education, (4) 
housing, and (5) social buildings. An 
illustrated introductory essay by John 
Summerson traces the modern move- 
ment here before the war, and its 
post-war development, in first one 
field, then another. Each building 
illustrated has its most interesting as- 
pect underlined, and in many cases 
plans or sections are included. With 
an average of four pictures to a 
scheme it is inevitable that a certain 
feeling of dissatisfaction should be 
felt, particularly where the pictures 
do not appear to do justice to their 
subject (flats at Spa Green, offices in 
New Cavendish Street), but as a sur- 
vey from which to gather an impres- 
sion of the best work being done the 
book is admirable. 

A remark in the introduction that 
housing has been thought of as 
“socially the most vital and therefore 
aesthetically the most relevant”’ ques- 
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tion seems to touch on an underlying 
problem in the modern movement. 
The formal or architectural side of 
the eighteenth-century problem of 
housing in London was individually 
solved within a satisfactory frame- 
work of squares, streets and cornice 
lines. Whatever one may think of the 
individual merits of the buildings 
themselves in such schemes as the 
Hallfield Estate and Holford Square 
Estate, the pattern they impose on 
their surroundings seems a_ very 
meagre one by comparison. So one 
looks with interest to the new towns, 
where something seems to have been 
achieved at Harlow (the only one 
illustrated). One may certainly agree 
with Summerson’s conclusion that 
there is now a real school of modern 
design here, which is capable of 
throwing up good individual build- 
ings of every category (one of my own 
favourites, the seed factory at Witham 
stands in the middle of vast fields!). 
With a more cohesive social frame- 
work it seems possible that a further 
step might be taken. 

JULIAN KEABLE 


EVERYMAN’S CONCISE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF ARCHITECTURE. By Martin S. 
Briggs. Dent. 21s. 

When, for no more than a guinea, 
you can buy a 400-page book packed 
with such meaningful illustrations 
and architectural information as in 
that which Mr Briggs has now given 
us, you may well believe that some- 
thing cheerful must be happening to 
the cost of living. 

The whole book being arranged 
alphabetically, definitions, illustra- 
tions, examples, and the names of 
architects ancient and modern, Brit- 
ish and foreign, jostle one another 
amiably throughout from the first 
pages “‘A.A. abbreviation for Archi- 
tectural Association”, ‘Aalto, Al- 
var’—‘‘Abacus”, “Abbey”, and 
“Abercrombie, Sir Patrick”, to 
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““Xystus”’, “‘Zig-zag (see Chevron)” 
and “‘Zucali ‘Leader of the Baroque 
movement in Bavaria’”’ of most 
blessed memory. Assuredly it is the 
intelligent single-suitcased castaway’s 
desert island architectural companion 
—succinct and crystal clear, but not 
without its jets of human interest nor 
devoid of occasional and welcome 
malice. 

This of Sir William Tite, mp, FRs: 
“But the story of that competition 
[for the Royal Exchange] is squalid 
and some of his brother architects 
never forgave him. Knighted, he en- 
joyed a most lucrative practice and 
amassed a large fortune.” Of Sir 
George Gilbert Scott—‘His Recol- 
lections (1879) are mainly a defensive 
apologia and are far too compiacent.”’ 
Of Waterhouse—“‘His smile (so it 
was said) was worth £10,000 a 
year.” Of Sir Edwin Cooper—‘“‘His 
buildings displayed the proud swag- 
ger of the prosperous Edwardian 
period.”” Of Lord Grimthorpe—‘‘A 
disastrously confident amateur archi- 
tect.” 

Of his good words I rejoice to note 
that Geoffrey Scott gets his brilliantly 
earned share—‘His admirable book 
The Architecture of Humanism (1914)— 
perhaps the most important contri- 
bution to the literature of aesthetics 
since the writings of John Ruskin, 
with whose opinions Scott so! pro- 
foundly disagreed.” 

The strictly architectural bound- 
ary is very properly stretched to in- 
clude such peripheral figures as 
Thomas Hardy, om, Sacheverell Sit- 
well, and Thomas Jefferson, who not 
only designed Monticello but also—al- 
most—the United States of America. 

Naturally a one-man encyclopae- 
dia postulates a preternaturally know- 
ledgeable writer and, as naturally, 
one seeks diligently to detect errors 
and culpable omissions. In this case 
a most unrewarding ploy—one letter 
wrong in the (Christian) name of one 
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architect and the date of one building 
out by one year—not being a very 
impressive bag. But then—like Shaw’s | 
press reporter—I am myself ‘‘con- 
genitally erronious’ and may well | 
have missed gaffes the more alert 
reviewers will pounce upon. 

Leafing through the book and en- 
joying the excellent photographs and ~ 
explanatory sketches one is every now 7 
and again refreshed by odds and ends | 
that are new to you—or at any rate 
were so to me. 

My new knowledge includes the 
fact that the exit from a theatre can 
properly be described as its vomitorium 
(its other meaning not given) and 
that the term Baroque derives from 
the Portuguese for ‘‘a misshapen 
pearl”. 

That the book is fully up to date is 
suggested by the inclusion of subtopia, 
“‘a derisive term coined in 1958” and 
the mention of the Victorian Society 
also born that year. There are helpful 
bibliographies, some half-dozen town 
plans, and sufficient general articles 
to bring the architecture of all ages 
and all the world into intelligible 
perspective. 

CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 
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ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 


Today’s research in the Gas Industry aims at 


new and improved designs of space heaters and 
water heaters—automatic cookers with 
self-protected ignition-—and more efficient 

flue systems—so that the Architect has 

greater scope to design even better 

buildings for tomorrow. .. AND TODAY— 


every industry and 12 million homes use GAS. 








